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not live in France. Eventually Louis undertook to furnish the pay of
2000 men to be stationed in England, provided that every one of them
had been taken from the regiments in Holland. Then in January 1688
James formally demanded from the States the return of the regiments.
This demand was (according to Barrillon) discouraged by the moderate
Catholics, notably Powis and Arundel of Wardour, on the grounds that it
would create a rupture with the States-General and with William, and
that it would cause, to such Tories as were still loyal, apprehension that
the increase in the royal army was a menace to the Church of England.
The States-General rejected James's demand as ultra vires, and he
forthwith issued a proclamation commanding every one of his subjects
who was serving in Holland to return to his native country. There was
sufficient response to this proclamation to enable him to form six
regiments, and those who returned were (naturally enough) "the Catho-
lics and those who are not entirely won over by the Prince or Orange''.
They were the men of whom alone he had intended to make use when
the negotiations with Louis commenced, but though he succeeded in
getting much of his own way, it was at the price of any good will
which the Dutch still retained for him, while William still kept the men
who were most devoted to him. On July 16, 1688, Barrillon reported
to Louis that he had made over to Godolphin 93,440 livres tournois as
the first two months1 pay of the three new regiments and had promised a
similar payment after each succeeding two months. Thus a final settle-
ment of the question was arrived at almost exactly two years after James
had opened it.

In this controversy the States-General was involved equally with
William. Simultaneously James was engaged in a second controversy
which concerned William personally as husband of the heir-presumptive.
From the beginning of the reign responsible English Catholics had
realised that James's successor would almost certainly be a Protestant,
and that in that case there would inevitably be an anti-Catholic reaction
in which everything that James had gained would certainly be lost, and
in all probability the Catholics would be in a worse position than they
had been when James came to the throne. These moderate Catholics
had no less than James the cause of their Church at heart, but they saw
farther than he did. They had no vision of an England predominantly
Catholic; they knew that, even if by a most unlikely event a succession
of Catholic kings could keep the administration in Catholic hands, the
results must be a revolution; and they were convinced that the policy
best calculated for their ultimate benefit was to make no greater demands
than the most humane and enlightened Protestants (such as Halifax